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Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA ANSWERS 

Question (asked by a neighbour): ‘You ask us, sir, to live in the world after 
knowing God. Can God really be known ? ’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘God cannot be known by the sense-organs or by this 
mind ; but He can be known by the pure mind, the mind that is free from 
worldly desires.’ 

Neighbour: ‘Who can know God V 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Right. Who can really know Him ? But as for us, 

it is enough to know as much of Him as we need. What need have I of 
a whole well of water? One jar is more than enough for me. An ant 
went to a sugar hill. Did it need the entire hill ? A grain or two of sugar 
was more than enough.’ 

Neighbour: ‘Sir, we are like typhoid patients. How can we be satisfied 

with one jar of water ? We feel like knowing the whole of God.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘That’s true. But there is also medicine for typhoid.’ 

Neighbour: ‘What is that medicine, sir?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘The company of holy men, repeating the name of 

God and singing His glories, and unceasing prayer. I prayed to the Divine 
Mother: “Mother, I don’t seek knowledge. Here, take Thy knowledge, 

take Thy ignorance. Give me only pure love for Thy Lotus Feet.” I didn’t 
ask for anything else. 

‘As is the disease, so must the remedy be. The Lord says in the Gita : 
“O Arjuna, take refuge in Me. I shall deliver you from all sins.” Take 
shelter at His feet. He will give you right understanding. He will take 
entire responsibility for you. Then you will get rid of the typhoid. Can 
one ever know God with such a mind as this ? Can one pour four seers 
of milk into a one-seer pot ? Can we ever know God unless He lets us 
know Him ? Therefore I say, take shelter in God. Let Him do whatever 
He likes. He is self-willed. What power is there in a man?’ 

Question (asked by a Vaishnava devotee): ‘Does anyone ever attain that state 
of mind (i.e. seeing that nothing exists but God) ? ’ 
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Sri Ramakrishna: ‘One cannot attain it unless one has seen God. But 

there are signs that a man has had the vision of God. A man Who has seen 
God sometimes behaves like a madman: he laughs, weeps, dances, and sings. 
Sometimes he behaves like a child, a child five years old — guileless, generous, 
without vanity, unattached to anything, not under the control of any of the 
gunas, always blissful. Sometimes he behaves like a ghoul: he doesn’t differ- 
entiate between things pure and things impure ; he sees no difference between 
things clean and things unclean. And sometimes he is like an inert thing, 
staring vacantly ; he cannot do any work ; he cannot strive for anything. 

‘Tile feeling of “Thee and Thine” is the outcome of Knowledge; “I and 
mine” comes from ignorance. Knowledge makes one feel: “O God, Thou 
art the Doer and I am Thy instrument. O God, to Thee belongs all — body, 
mind, house, family, living beings, and the universe. All these are Thine. 
Nothing belongs to me.” 

‘An ignorant person says, “Oh, God is there— very far off.” The man of 
Knowledge knows that God is right here, very near, in the heart ; that He has 
assumed all forms and dwells in all hearts as their Inner Controller.* 

Question (posed by himself): ‘Well, these people (i.e. some devotees in his 
room) practise so much japa and go to so many sacred places, but why are 
they like this ? Why do they make no progress V 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘In their case it seems as if the year consists of eighteen 

months. Once I said to Harish: “What is the use of going to Benares if 

one does not feel restless for God ? And if one feels that longing, then 
this very place is Benares.” 

‘They make so many pilgrimages and repeat the name of God so much, 
but why do they not realize anything ? It is because they have no longing 
for God. God reveals Himself to the devotee if only he calls upon Him 
with a longing heart. 

‘At the beginning of a yatra performance much light-hearted restlessness 
is to be observed on the stage. At that time one does not see Krishna. 
Next the sage Narada enters with his flute and sings longingly, “O Govinda! 
O my Life ! O my Soul ! ” Then Krishna can no longer remain away and ap- 
pears with cowherd boys.* 

Hari: ‘Well, why does it take many people such a long time to realize 

Him?* 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘The truth is that a man doesn’t feel restless for God 

unless he is finished with his enjoyments and duties. The physician says, 

referring to the patient : “Let a few days pass first. Then a little medicine 

will do him good.” 

‘Narada said to Rama: “Rama, You are passing Your time in Ayodhya. 
How will Ravana be killed ? You have taken this human body for that pur- 
pose alone” Rama replied: “Narada, let the right time come. Let 

Ravana’s past actions begin to bear fruit. Then everything will be made 
ready for his death.”* 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 



Many times 1 have been in the 
jaws of death, starving footsore, 
and weary ; for days and days 
1 had had no food, and often 
could walk no farther ; 1 
would sink down under a tree , 
and life would seem ebbing 
away. 1 could not speak , / 
could scarcely think, but at 
last the mind reverted to the 
ide\as : 7 have no fear nor 

death ; l never hunger nor 
thirst . 1 am It \ 1 am It ! The 
whole of nature cannot crush 
me ; it is my servant . Assert 

thy strength, thou Lord of 
lords and God of gods\ Re- 
gain thy lost empire ! Arise 
and walk and stop not\ * And 
I would rise up, reinvigorated, 
and here am 1 living today. 
Thus , whenever darkness comes , 
assert the reality and every- 
thing adverse must vanish. For, 
after all, it is but a dream. 
Mountain-high though the 
difficulties appear, terrible 
and gloomy though all things 
seem, they are but Maya. 
Fear not — it is banished. 
Crush it, and it vanishes. 
Stamp upon it, and it dies. 
Be not afraid. Think not how 
many times you fail. Never 
mind. Time is infinite. Go 
forward: assert yourself again 
and again, and light must come. 









ETHICAL LESSONS FROM 
A POLITICAL CATACLYSM 

Editorial 

I 

There are many — some of them un- 
doubtedly self-righteous — who seem dis- 
agreeably surprised that India waged a war 
with her neighbour instead of settling 
matters through peaceful negotiations. They 
seek to know : ‘Why did Indian- Gandhi’s 
non-violent India — fight a war with 

Pakistan ? * 

‘She had no choice’, is the simplest and 
truest answer. 

Sure enough, Gandhi fought the British 
in a non-violent way and finally succeeded 
in winning freedom for India. A part of 
the credit, however* is due to the British 
who displayed a certain amount of basic 
humanity and refinement. They were also 
subjected to great pressure by world 
opinion. And so a non-violent struggle 
was successful against them. If Gandhi 
were to face a Genghis Khan or an Adolf 
Hitler instead of the British rulers, it is 
debatable if Gandhi would have achieved 
the success that he did. Even so, Gandhi 
admitted his failure when mass violence 
erupted following India’s division. 1 That 
India did not go the whole length with 
Gandhi in practising non-violence is evident 
by the fact of India’s maintaining and 
strengthening her defence forces, since the 
withdrawal of the British. When Pakistan 
invaded Kashmir in 1947, Gandhi approved 
the despatch of Indian troops for its defence. 
Thereby the non-violent leader, we might 
legitimately assume, saw the necessity of 
using armed force under certain circum- 
stances. 

Sri Krsna also taught that non-violence is 
the highest ideal in life. 2 But He did not 

1 D. G. Tendulkar : Mahatma (Published by 
Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri & the Author, 64 Walkeshwar 
Road, Bombay 6, 1954) , pp. 22-3, 56-7. 

2 Vide : Bhagavad-glta, VI. 30-1; XII. 13-5; XIV. 
28 ; XVIII. 54. 
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preach it indiscriminately to one and all. 
According to Krsna* only the sage who sees 
the Lord existing equally in all can really 
abstain from evil and violence. Such a man 
can say to his killer, ‘Brother, thou also 
art He’, and die with a smile. On others, 
Knsna said, resistance of evil is incumbent. 

• i « ^ 

He did not teach the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil to one and all, irrespective 
of their needs and duties, aptitudes and 
circumstances. 

Swami Vivekananda, a great teacher erf 
strength, points out that if the teaching 
‘Resist not evil* were fully practised by a 
good number of persons, the whole social 
fabric would crumble and the wicked would 
take possession of our properties and lives. 
As life on earth is impossible without 
resisting evil, it would make people feel 
guilty all the time. Thus they would be 
condemned to a state of constant self-dis- 
approval which is highly injurious to the 
psychological health of the whole race. 
‘Therefore’, said Vivekananda, ‘the only 
alternative remaining to us is to recognize 
that duty and morality vary under different 
circumstances ; not that the man who resists 
evil is doing what is always and in itself 
wrong, but that in the different circum- 
stances in which he is placed it may become 
even his duty to resist evil.’ 3 

It Was in Almora that a certain elderly 
man, with a face full of amiable weakness, 
came and put him a question about Karma. 
What were they to do, he asked, whose 
Karma it was to see the strong oppress the 
Weak ? The Swami turned on him with 
surprised indignation. ‘Why, thrash the 
strong, of course! " he said. *You forget 
your own part in this Karma. Yours is 
always the right to rebel ! ’ To another 
question about non-resistance the Swami 
had answered differently. T am for no 
reaction*, said the Swami, speaking slowly 

® The Complete Works f Vol. I (1962) , p. 38. 



and with a long pause. Then he added, 
* — for Sannyasins. Self-defence for the 
householder ! ’ 4 

Swami Vivekananda’s interpretation of 
resistance and non-resistance is the most 
practical approach to the whole problem of 
man’s ethical odyssey on individual and 
national levels. , While Gandhi’s interpreta- 
tion expects everyone to act from the noble 
ascetic’s level, Swami Vivekananda recog- 
nizes the limitations of individuals and 
groups and provides for a gradual ascent. 
In his own words : 

‘The Karma Yogi is the man who 
understands that the highest ideal is 
non-resistance, and who also knows that 
this non-resistance is the highest mani- 
festation of power in actual possession, 
and also what is called the resisting of 
evil is but a step on the way towards 
the manifestation of this highest power, 
namely, non-resistance. Before reaching 
the highest ideal, man’s duty is to resist 
evil; let him work, let him fight, let 
him strike straight from the shoulder. 
Then only, when he has gained the 
power to resist, will non-resistance be a 
virtue.’ 

‘Inactivity should be avoided by all 
means. Activity always means resist- 
ance. Resist all evils, mental and 
physical ; and when you have succeeded 
in resisting, then will calmness come.’ 5 

Why does a country go to war with 
another ? The reasons could be numerous. 
Among the most important reasons, how- 
ever, these can be counted : territorial 

ambition, war-mongering militarism, inter- 
nal schisms, greed of gain, or world-con- 
queror’s megalomania. Those who have 
carefully followed the events in the sub- 
continent from December 1970, and are 
strictly non-partisan, know that there exist 
none of these reasons foe India’s fighting 
the war which was thrust on her. In fact, 

4 ibid., Vol. VIII (1959) , pp. 262-8. 

6 ibid., Vol. I, pp. 39, 40. 
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the Indian leadership tried its utmost to 
avert it. The efforts to ward off the war 

s 

were conducted almost in the 'Mahabharata- 
fashion’ ! What Krsna said to the Pandava 

4 f • 4.4 

brothers, on returning from His unsuccessful 
peace mission to the Kauravas, is very 
relevant and helpful in understanding 
India’s standpoint : 

1 spoke urging what was right and what 
was also good for them. But it was 
all in vain. There is now no way out 
except the fourth, that is, the last alter- 
native of war. The foolish Duryodhana 
would not listen to the advice tendered 
to him by the elders in that assembly. 
We must now prepare for war without 
delay. Kuruksetra is waiting for the 
holocaust.’ 6 

If there could ever be a dharma-yuddha, 
a righteous war, it was fought by India last 
December. 

II 

A world free of wars, slavery, and ex- 
ploitation was envisioned by those men who 
ushered into being the United Nations soon 
after the Second World War. Its near- 
three-decade existence has not brought the 
world any nearer the goal set by the found- 
ing fathers. What was hailed as ‘the 
highest tribunal of world conscience’ has 
merely lapsed into a mere screen for 
cynical power politics of this or that bloc of 
nations representing but a small portion of 
humanity, strong or weak in its military 
power, and undistinguished in its creative 
achievements’. 7 In the wake of the army 
crackdown and blood bath in what was 
East Pakistan, millions of refugees fled to 
India causing a grave ‘threat to peace’. 
United Nations and its Secretary-general 
were expected to act quickly and effectively. 

§ Mahubharata as retold by C. Rajagopalachari 

& — 

(Pub. by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chaupatty, 
Bombay, 1952) , p. 244. 

7 Pitirim A. Sorokin : The Reconstruction of 

Humanity (The Beacon Press, Boston, (1948) , p. 13. 
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But they stood aside with maudlin state- 
ments and helpless unconcern. When docu- 
mented evidence was produced of systematic 
genocide and the flagrant breach of the 
Charter of Human Rights, the world body 
maintained an attitude of ‘See no evil’, and 
said it was an internal problem of a mem- 
ber-country. Was not the U.N. a pathetic 

victim of ‘big-power’ politicking? Well, 
has it been said by Pitirim A. Sorokin, ‘It 
is a house divided against itself. No orga- 
nization incessantly tortured with self-contra- 
dictions can function successfully.’ 8 That 
the fair-minded Secretary-general keenly felt 
this moral conflict is borne out from what 
he, lying in his New York hospital bed, said 
to one of his aides : ‘If I am suffering from 
a bleeding ulcer, it is at least in part due 
to my frustrating efforts over the past eight 
months to do something about the terrible 
situation in East Pakistan.’ 9 If this great 
organization is not to go the way of its 
predecessor, its ‘cancerous self-contradictions’ 
should be removed and it must cultivate the 
strength and courage to act with the con- 
viction that ‘man is more than an internal 
problem’. 

There are a few big powers in this world 
which swear by such high ideals as demo- 
cracy, liberty, the proletariat, egalitarian 
society, and so on. They surely saw — 
unless their eyes were blinded by the catar- 
act of prejudice — that in the erstwhile East 
Pakistan democracy was throttled, people 
were suppressed and mercilessly murdered. 
The mass media including the TV did a 
great job of broadcasting to the whole world 
the bizarre happenings there and the appal- 
ling state of refugees in India. But how 
did those big powers react to the situation ? 
Brazen and overt support with economic 
and military aid was given to the oppressors. 
The ‘world-conscience’— We mean that 

8 ibid., pp. 14-5. 

» Time dated December 6, 1971. 
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which would have really mattered — refused 
to twinge. What about sustaining and 
championing the ideals of democracy, 
liberty, proletarian movement, anti-colonial- 
ism, etc. ? Truth is stranger than fiction. 
But it is a fact that an unscrupulous military 
dictatorship was equipped and backed up 
to strangle and destroy a whole mass of 
people by those very countries which stand 
for democracy and the common man. Let 
us remember that nations do not become 
big and great by stockpiling destructive 
weapons or by building up huge gold 
reserves, but by cherishing and champion- 
ing the values of freedom, truth, and 
morality. Otherwise they degrade them- 
selves to the predicament of ‘pitiful giants’. 

India sought to move world opinion to 
bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
East Bengal crisis. But the world opinion 
remained stoically unmoved. India was, in 
a way, left to stew in someone else’s juice. 
When the crisis exploded into an armed 
conflict, India fought bravely and efficiently 
to find the right solution to the problem. 
War is an evil but it is sometimes histori- 
cally a necessary evil. Whatever the other 
consequences of the war, India has learnt 
the invaluable lesson that she has to stand 
on her own strong feet. No dependence on 
others, no pleading and beseeching for sym- 
pathy and succour. Sri Krona’s words to 
Arjuna on the battlefield of KurukSetra will 
underscore the lesson taught by the recent 
crisis : 

‘A man should uplift himself by his own 
self, so let him not weaken this self. 
For this self is the friend of oneself, and 
this self is the enemy of oneself .’ 10 

m 

India has no doubt come out of the crisis 
victoriously. During the crisis, Indian 
leadership showed a measure of insight, 

JO Bhagavad-gita, VI. 5. 



patience, and cool confidence that are rarely 
met with in history. There was also a 
remarkable sense of unity and determination 
in the whole nation. These are necessary, 
let us remember, even during peace times. 
Success, it is said, is a heady wine. A 
military success is the headiest of all wines. 
Let us never forget that behind this success 
is the will of God. For God is on the side 
of truth, righteousness, and justice. As the 
Mahabharata says, victory is where dharma 
is. So let us be humble, thankful, and 
generous in the hour of victory. 

Some political observers are saying that 
India has emerged from this crisis as a 
power to be reckoned with. Let the state- 
ment be understood to mean ‘a moral power’ 
and not a ‘military power’. India is a 
peace-loving country. She should always 
remain a lover and maker of peace. Mili- 
tarism is not her forte, but morality, peace, 
truth, and spirituality are. It is India’s 
mission in life to cherish, strengthen, and 
share these ideals with the rest of the world. 
We should never lose sight of this funda- 
mental fact in reshaping our foreign policy. 

India’s neighbour on the west should not 
fail to learn a lesson or two from this un- 
happy chain of events. Thus alone can a 
national disaster be converted into a 
national blessing Since the day of parti- 
tion, Pakistan has resolutely pursued a 
policy of hatred and malevolence towards 
India. No individual or nation can hate 
others and escape from its dangerous 
bumper harvest The hater does incalcul- 
able harm only to himself, not to the object 
of hatred. So the people and leaders of 
Pakistan should transform their policy of 
‘Hate India’ into that of ‘Love India’. 
India’s hand of friendship is always extend- 
ed to them. It is now their duty and 
opportunity to reach it with a firm and 
sincere clasp. 

Another important lesson that Pakistan 
needs to learn is that of religious tolerance. 
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Let her try to fulfil in letter and spirit the his fellow-countrymen embark on their 
assurances given by her founder in 1947 to journey towards that goal. Let there be 
Pakistan’s religious minorities. ‘Islam’, as no unwise hurry in reaching that goal 
the etymological meaning indicates, ‘is sub- in ‘five’ or ‘ten’ years. A nation is not 
mission to and having peace with God’. A built in a brief five or ten years. A whole 
true follower of this religion will not only generation may have to work relentlessly 
have peace with God but also with brother and silently, and yet not see the fruits of 
man. The brotherhood within Islam is their labour. What is important is the lay- 
generally great. It will be greater still if ing of a strong and robust foundation 
it is extended beyond its credal frontiers to through man-making. But once that is done, 
the vast human family professing different the superstructure of wealth and prosperity 
faiths but seeking the same Divine Truth, is assured for all time to come. 

In this it can take a leaf out of the Hindu With ‘eternal friendship 5 ' sworn by India 
cultural and religious outlook. and Bangladesh, the cultural, geographic, and 

Bangladesh has come into existence as a political climate in the Indian subcontinent 
sovereign, democratic, secular republic. A is very auspicious for the formation of a 
Herculean task of national upbuilding faces ‘confederation of sister republics’. This 
its leaders and citizens. The need of the would usher in an unprecedented phase of 
hour is a strong sense of unity, dedication, fraternity, co-operation, prosperity, and 
and diligence among its citizens. Its accre- mutual security for all the six or seven 
dited leader has declared that, he wants to hundred million inhabitants of the subcon- 
build up his country to be the ‘Switzerland tinent. Will the leadership of all the con- 
of the East’. This idealism is no doubt cemed countries prove equal to the challenge 
praiseworthy. But let the hurdles on the of the situation ? Time alone can provide 
way be kept clearly in view before he and the answer to this key question. 



c TT«ff t 

Wherever is Krishna, the Lord of Yoga, wherever is Partha, the 
wielder of the bow, there are prosperity, victory, expansion, and sound 
policy: such is my conviction. 



Bhagvad Gita, XVIII. 78 




LETTERS OF A SAINT 



The Lord My Refuge 

Almora 

3.6.1915 

Dear—*, 

You have asked me to reply to your letter in a line or two. Tradition has 
it that Rupagosw'amI sent through a Brahmin a letter to his brother Sanatan with 
this cryptic message: ya...rl ra...ld i.,.ram na...ya. From this itself Sanatan 
could grasp what his brother had in mind. But where do I get that capacity ? 
The full import of ya. . .ri etc. is as follows : 

wnrsftqt 

*...*-* srfi W ii 

These very few lines were appropriate and adequate for Rupa’s brother, for being 
intoxicated by sense-pleasure, he had become insensible. 

But your case is different for you have known it for certain that this worldly 
life is merely a child’s play. In it there is no substance whatsoever. The Lord 
alone is its substance and all in all. And you have known this also for certain 
by His grace that to worship the Lord is the only duty of any living being. So 
it is not necessary to tell you with special emphasis: ‘Know it for certain that 
this world is impermanent." You, of course, know it pretty well that the Lord 
swears, as it were, in the Gltd, ‘Being bom in this evanescent and joyless world 
worship Me.’ But this I can understand that as you are not yet able, for fear 
of losing your life, to do what the Lord says in the Gitd — ‘having cut asunder 
this firm-rooted asfwattka with the strong axe of non-attachment, then that goal is 
to be sought for 5,21 — you have this regret and complaint. That many a child of 
the Mother has done this in olden time we can see in the songs of the great 
ones like Sri Ramprasad and Kamalakanta. But, again, this too we find that 
they have repeatedly said that in whatever way the Mother keeps that surely is 
good. They only desired to remember the Mother no matter in what state She 
kept them. Sri Ramakrishna used to sing: 

‘In whichever way You may keep me. Mother Kali, 

— Besmeared with ash or bedecked with gold and jewels. 

Residing under a tree or seated on a royal throne^— 

That is auspicious if I do not forget You.’ 

r ‘Where is the Mathuifipuri of Sri Krsna now? Where is RSmacandra’s Ayodhya? 
Reflect on this and make your mind steady. Know for certain that this world is not permanent/ 

5T?T: I &hagavad-&ta, XV. 3, 
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And he used to say : ‘The mother cat keeps the kitten sometimes on an ash-heap 

and sometimes on a cushion, but the kitten says nothing but “mew w “mew.” 
Again he used to say, ‘The Mother knows where it will be good for the kitten 
to be kept' She is all auspiciousness ; whatever She ordains is for the good. 
The devotee does not desire anything. The good fortune of salokya, samipya 
etc., ‘even when offered, they do not accept *. 3 On the other hand, they only 
pray for the privilege of serving the Lord. You know this very Well. Our 
Master (Sri Ramakrishna) could not stand the word ‘sin*. He used to forbid 
one with special emphasis to think oneself a sinner. On the contrary, he would 
teach everyone to think : I have taken His name ! How can I have any fear or 
worry ? ‘Oh dear, he who has the Brahmamayi (the Embodiment of Brahman) 
as his Mother, of whom is he afraid V You have made a capital statement that 
in a moment He can break everything to pieces and build anew. Did you say 
‘He can* ? He has done this and is doing this. You have experienced this from 
the innermost recess of your heart. This is not the fancy of a madman. This 
is the veriest truth. What is there that He does not own ? He is the limidess 
ocean of compassion, beyond all whys. And He, the wish-fulfilling tree of devo- 
tees, is our past, future, and the present. Why should we accept any other 
future but He ? 

‘I am the Self, O GudakeSa, existent in the heart of all beings. 

I am the beginning, the middle, and also the end of all being’s .* 4 
These words of the Lord are for us the proof, refuge, and sole support. So 

why should we not say: 

I know that You are the embodiment of auspiciousness, 
of which I get intimation every moment. 

In whatever state, happiness or sadness. You may keep me ; 

You are all auspiciousness. 

Lord, whatever else You may do, I have this confidence 
that You will never forsake me. 

Come, O Lord, within my heart and all will be well. 



° 1 nese words are q«°ted from the following verse in the Srlmad Bhdgavatam, (III. 
xx ix. 13) : 

f^RT zmr. u 

(Kapila is saying to his mother Devahuti :) 

‘Even if I want to endow them with salokya, sdrsti, sdmlpya, sarupya or aikya, the true 
devotees do not want any of these except service to Me.’ 

salokya. (the state of being in the same sphere or world with the Deity) ; sdrsti (equality 
in rank or condition or power with the Deity) ; samipya (His nearness) ; sarupya (assimilation 
to or conformity with Him) ; aikya or sdyujya (identification or absorption into the Divine 
Essence) -these are the five stages in mukti or beatitude in the dualistic religions of India. 

4 Bhagavad-gita, X. 20 
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In whatever state He keeps us that itself is the good — there is nothing to 
grieve over this. This, however, should be the prayer from our side that our 
mind may be completely absorbed m His feet, that it may be more than so 
completely absorbed. And even if we forget Him, may He not forget us. More- 
over, may He give us perfect discrimination and renunciation, for ‘One who 
moves about by resorting only to robust discrimination is never overpowered by 
the crises of the world’. 5 So far today 

Sri Turiyananda 

6 srf i 

SHINTOISM AND BUDDHISM 

Prof. D. C. Gupta 

According to an ancient chronicle, until gods’, to distinguish it from the continental 
the year a.d. 200 or so Japan was divided religion of Buddhism. Shinto was based on 
into scores of small clan states, each ruled a simple feeling of awe in the presence of 
by a high priestess or a high priest. From any awesome phenomenon of nature— a 
the priest-chiefs of the Yamato clan, who waterfall, a mountain crag, a large tree, a 
gained supremacy over their fellow priest- peculiarly shaped stone and such like. Any- 
chiefs during the third or fourth century, thing awe-inspiring was called ‘kami\ a 
stemmed the Japanese imperial family. And word usually translated as ‘god’ but basi- 
the suzerainty of the Yamato clan was the cally meaning ‘above or superior’. This 
start of a new nation, the Japanese empire simple Shinto concept of deity should be 
as described in traditional Japanese history, borne in mind in trying to understand the 
The suzerainty of the Yamato clan did deification in modem Japan of living em- 
not extinguish the autonomous rights of the perors and of all Japanese soldiers who 
other clans, but the priest-chief of the Yamato have died for their country, 
group became the chief among clan chiefs. Places where people often felt a sense of 
and the special cults of this clan became the awe became cult places and eventually 
principal cults of the whole land. In this shrines. Today tens of thousands of such 
way worship of Amaterasu-Omikami (i.e. the shrines dot the landscape of Japan. Some 
Heaven-Shining-Great August-Deity), or the are now great institutions dating back to 
Sun Goddess, the mythological progeni- shadowy antiquity, others merely miniature 
tress of the chiefs of the Yamato clan, be- edifices of stone or wood recently erected in 
came the supreme cult of the Japanese front of an old oak tree or in the deep re- 
Shinto. cess of a cave. After the introduction of 

The religion of the early Japanese was Buddhism, this prehistoric religion was cal- 
primarily a naive nature worship. Name- led Shinto, the way of gods, to distinguish 
less at first, it was later given the Chinese- it from Butsudo, or the way of the Buddha, 
sounding name of Shinto, ‘the way of the the life of pure spirit and compassion. 
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Shinto advocates the veneration of ancestors 
and nature spirits, but strange to say it con- 
siders corpses as impure and that funeral 
rites may not be performed in a Shinto 
temple. Again, on the other hand, the vene- 
ration of ancestors is undoubtedly an ancient 
and important part of Japanese religion ; the 
principal deity of Shinto, the Sun-goddess, is 
venerated less as a personification of the sun 
than as the ancestress of the imperial family. 
She was identified with the Buddha Vairo- 
cana, and the assertion that these two 
deities are the same contains an obvious 
truth and it makes for peace. 

The simple Shinto view that the great 
men are supernatural beings is practically 
the same as subtle Indian theories about in- 
carnations, and a religion which recognized 
the Hindu fathers of the Church as Bodhi- 
sattvas felt no difficulty in extending the 
same honour to the pillars of the faith in 
Japan. Shotoku Taishi, Kobo Daishi, Honen, 
Shinran, and many others receive veneration 
hardly inferior to that accorded to deities. 
The founder of the sect is often regarded by 
his followers as an incarnation and the hall 
dedicated to him is one of the most conspicu- 
ous parts of the temple. Buddhist and Shin- 
toist ideas thus united into one body and the 
title of Bodhisattva was conferred on depart- 
ed Emperors and statesmen. Ojin Tenno 
(Tenno means Emperor), the fifteenth Em- 
peror of Japan, is considered to be the same 
as Hachiman, i.e. the patron god of soldiers. 
Suguwara Michizane (845-903), a states- 
man, was deified as Tenjin, i.e. the god of 
calligraphy and has a temple in most Japa- 
nese towns. 

In Japan as in all Far Eastern countries 
Buddhism is closely connected with the 
veneration paid to the dead. Until the Meiji 
era (1868 to 1912) all funerals were per- 
formed by Buddhist priests, and even today 
the Japanese who have little to do with 
Buddhism during their lives are cremated 
and buried according to its rites. Some of 



the older sects seem to be literally religions 
of the dead. A visit to any great temple 
confirms the fact that the priests and the 
numerous worshippers are all engaged in 
intercessory or commemoration ceremonies 
on behalf of the departed. In Buddhist 
families the mortuary tablets are placed be- 
fore the household shrine which occupies a 
shelf in one of the inner apartments and the 
dead are commonly spoken of as ‘hot ok e- 
sama’, Buddha. Fruit, flowers, sweets, tea 
and boiled rice are offered daily and im- 
portant events are faithfully reported to 
‘hotoke-sama.’ This bold language (‘hotoke- 
sama 5 ) is peculiar to Japan and is an imita- 
tion of Shinto. The Shinto dead become 
Kami or superhuman beings. The notion 
that everyone can become a Buddha is not 
unknown to Indian Buddhism. 

The revolution wrought by Buddhism was 
moral as well as literary and artistic. It was 
the wish of Shotoku Taishi, who may be 
regarded as the real founder of Japanese 
Buddhism, to give his people a better moral 
code. History testifies that the Japanese 
character has a severe as well as a kindly 
side, and if this kindly side has become the 
more usual and conspicuous that is mainly 
due to Buddhist influence. Reluctance to 
kill animals and the general use of a diet 
restricted to fish and vegetables are direct 
results of Buddhist teachings. In A.D. 675 
the Emperor Temmu forbade the people to 
eat the flesh of kine, horses, dogs, monkeys, 
or barndoor fowls. 

The magnitude of the revolution wrought 
in moral conception becomes plain if we 
consider that though literature, folklore, 
and daily language are full of the idea of 
Karma or the inevitable result of actions, 
good or bad, for the doers of them, this 
idea is not indigenous and is entirely due 
to Buddhism. Shinto had nothing to do or 
say about the state of the dead. The doc- 
trines of the future reward and punishment, 
golden paradises and blazing hells, of sue- 
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cessive existences wherein new bodies and cated, refined, and humanized the national 
destinies are built out of the good and character but it did not express the national 
evil deeds of previous lives, the custom of ideas, though it accommodated itself to 
performing good deeds on behalf of the them. The frank statement that a Japanese 
dead, so that the merit may accrue to them should not give his whole attention to Bud- 
and help them on their way to the higher dhism means little more than that a man’s 
realms, all this is purely Buddhist. Shinto religion must not interfere with the interests 
had no educational side: its priests did not of his country. 

teach or preach. But the Buddhists took in Shinto did not collapse with the introduc- 
hand the education of almost all ranks of tion and acceptance of another creed. Its 
society except the military class, and even survival was partly due to the tolerant tem- 
the military class often supplemented its per of Buddhism. After a period of hostility 
special instruction by studying under them, a compromise was arranged known as 
The parish temple gradually became the Ryobu-Shinto or twofold Shinto, by which 
parish school where the children received the Shinto gods were recognized as incama- 
for a very small cost an excellent education, tions of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas and the 
not purely religious but permeated with control of their temples, except in Ise, 
religion. The parish priests, besides being Izumo, and some other special localities, 
teachers, acted as Government registrars was handed over to Buddhist priests. This 
and kept a record of births and deaths. arrangement acted as a preservative. Yet it 
Shinto is not an influence, but is the ex- was not smothered or embalmed: it remain- 
pression of the fundamental ideas about ed the State religion for certain solemn 
family and national life. Hence come its functions, and when in the middle of the 
strength and its limitations. It gave nothing nineteenth century a wave of political feel- 
to Japan but expressed the most private and ing demanded not only a Japanese Emperor 
vital ideas of the Japanese people. Bud- but a Japanese creed, Shinto emerged in its 
dhism, on the contrary, gave much: it edu- pristine simplicity. 



The streams flow everywhere ; the creeper (of passion) keeps on 
springing up. If you see that creeper sprung up, cut its root by means 
of wisdom. (340) 

To creatures happen pleasures and wide-ranging endearments. Hug- 
ging those pleasures they hanker after them. Those men indeed undergo 
birth and old age. (341) 

Men driven on by craving run about like a hunted hare. Fast bound 
in its fetters, they undergo suffering for a long time, again and again. (342) 



The Dhammapada 





‘ENJOY THE WORLD’ — BUT HOW ? 

Swami Budhananda 

X that anything should be unknowable in 



In every human breast spring eternally 
three urges. They express themselves as 
everyone’s will to exist, to know, and to 
enjoy. We cannot find a single normal 
person in the world in whom these three 
urges are not present. If in any person 
any of these three urges is really absent, he 
may be taken to be an abnormal or a supra- 
normal being. 

There is no set or known limit to any of 
these three urges. We want to exist for- 
ever. No doubt we know that death is in- 
evitable ; yet we cannot conceive of our anni- 
hilation. To do so is a constitutional im- 
possibility for us. Try as we may to con- 
ceive self-annihilation ; in the very heart 
of that conception will flicker the defiant 
idea : ‘I, the conceiver, survive the anni- 
hilation I try to conceive.’ 

There is no limit to our thirst for knowl- 
edge. We want to know what is on the 
surface. We want to know what is at the 
back of things and what is in the heart of 
things. We want to know what is the com- 
position of a distant star, what there is in 
the hidden depths of the ocean and what 
goes on secretly in the human mind. We 
want to know what is happening at home, 
what is happening behind the closed doors 
of a political conference in another country. 
We want to know why and how a man is 
born. We want to know what happens to 
him after death. We want to know whether 
there is a God ; and, if there is one, whether 
we can see him. We want to know every- 
thing. We are unable to accept the fact 



the universe. 

We want to enjoy everything everywhere 
and always. We want to enjoy ourselves, 
we want to enjoy others. We want to enjoy 
things and thoughts, sounds and sights, 
tangibles and intangibles. We want to en- 
joy everything that there is to enjoy, in 
every possible way, all at once, and with 
the maximum intensity. 

These three urges are so fundamental 
and inalienable in man that though we 
may crush him we cannot dispossess him of 
even one of them. And of these three 
universal urges, the will to enjoy seems to 
be the most powerful. For it is observed 
that even when a man loses his faculty of 
knowing, due to old age or accident, his 
will to enjoy does not leave him. Even 
when a man is on the verge of death, he 
would like to enjoy to the maximum extent 
until the last moment. 

There is a story in the Mahabh&ratd , 
the great Hindu epic : 

‘Chased by a pack of wolves in a forest, 
a man, while running for his life, in- 
advertently fell into a well which was 
covered by the overgrowth of creepers 
and by brush. So thick was the over- 
growth of creepers on the edge of the 
well that the man, instead of falling in- 
side the well, was left hanging by his legs 
with his head below. 

‘And what did he see at the bottom of 
the well, which was dry ? Several large 
snakes, coiled up ! Imagine the state of 
the man. 

‘When he was in that state, he felt that 
something was dripping on his face 
from above. Looking up he saw that 
honey was dripping from a comb on the 
branch of a tree. 





